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New Homes for 
War Refugees 


Most Displaced Europeans Now 
Resettled, But Problems 
Yet to Be Solved 


URING the past few years, the 

United States has opened its doors 
to some 300,000 of Europe’s war ref- 
ugees. The migration reached its 
peak last year, and now it is tapering 
off. It looks as though only a scatter- 
ing of refugees will come to America 
in 1952. 

With the resettlement program com- 
ing to an end, it seems appropriate at 
this time to see how it has worked out 
and to examine problems that loom 
ahead. The rest of this article is de- 
voted to a question-and-answer pres- 
entation of the refugee program. 


How did the refugee problem orig- 
inate? 


Most of Europe’s refugees were up- 
rooted by World War II. Many served 
in Nazi concentration camps, while 
others were forced to work in Ger- 
many’s mills and factories. Some fled 
from eastern Europe when the Soviet 
armies advanced. A great many came 
from areas which were taken over by 
Russia after the war. They did not 
want to return to Communist-domi- 
nated lands. 


What steps were taken to meet the 
problem? 


The International Refugee Organi- 
zation, an agency of the United Na- 
tions, has played a major role in re- 
settling the refugees in lands that 
were willing to'receive them. Recently 
IRO resettled its millionth refugee. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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HARRIS & EWING 


GENERAL EISENHOWER (left) heads the armed force that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is establishing 


to discourage Russia and her satellites from attacking western Europe. 


Field Marshal Montgomery (right) of Great Britain 


is Eisenhower’s chief deputy. These men worked closely together in World War II, and are very close personal friends. 


NATO's Forees Are Growing 


The Big Question Is: Are They Growing Fast Enough to Discourage 


the Possibility of 


HE United States, Canada, and 

their European allies are working 
steadily in efforts to build a defense 
force that can discourage Russia from 
launching an attack against western 
Europe and the Mediterranean area. 
Through the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—generally called NATO 
—they are putting army, navy, and 
air units together in a big interna- 
tional military force. 

These units are expected to work as 
a single, united group—rather than as 
a collection of national commands. 
The North Atlantic Treaty countries 
hope to achieve a greater degree of 
military cooperation than any group 
of nations has ever done before. 

The 12 countries that are taking 


Aggression by Communist Russia Next Spring? 


part in this defense effort against 
Communist aggression are Belgium, 
Britain, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United States. Greece and Turkey 
have been invited to join, and are ex- 
pected soon to become full-fledged 
members of the group. They will bring 
the membership up to 14. 

The United States is taking part be- 
cause it is generally felt in this coun- 
try that we cannot afford to let the 
free nations of Europe fall under So- 
viet domination. These lands have 
large populations, great factories, val- 
uable mineral deposits, and well-de- 
veloped rail networks. Possession 


of such additional assets would 





NO THER 
Christmas sea- 
son is approaching, 
and we repeat the 
age-old story of the 
Star in the East 
which, on a morning 
long ago, guided the Wise Men to Beth- 
lehem. Again we tell the children of 
the heavenly host who sang: “Glory to 
God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

For nearly two thousand years this 
message has been repeated. Men and 
women have prayed that peace might 
reign on earth. But peace has not yet 
come to the world. Each of the pass- 
ing centuries since the first Christmas 
day has witnessed strife among men. 
Even in modern times, nations have, on 
the average, been engaged in war almost 
a third of the time. Fighting is among 
the most permanent of man’s vocations. 

Mankind has failed to reach the goal 
of peace on earth because too many peo- 
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ple have traveled the wrong road to the 
goal. They have gone the way of selfish- 
ness, hatred, suspicion, and fear instead 
of fair dealing, confidence and good will. 
Century after century the nations of 
the earth have failed to hear and heed 
the call to peace and good will. 

Another call is going out at this 
Christmas time. It is the call for the 
people to live honestly and honorably 
together. We are not measuring up to 
that standard. Scandal raises its ugly 
head everywhere. There is dishonor 
and scandal in the federal government, 
in local communities, in many class- 
rooms, and in sports. This is a national 
disgrace which we can ignore only at 
our nation’s peril. 

We cannot go along year after year, 
heedless of widespread misdoing, with- 
out feeling unfortunate consequences, 
without feeling -the harmful effects. 
Cheating in examinations, for instance, 
is evidence of low standards among 
many American youths. Such practices 


in all walks of life must be eliminated 
if we are to live in the spirit of national 
honor—the spirit of Christmas with 
good will toward all. 

Each individual should do everything 
within his power to help in the task of 
building a more peaceful world, and of 
establishing more widespread justice 
and honor in all our communities. But 
while engaged in that great effort, each 
may immediately, without a moment’s 
delay, establish good will as the rule of 
life in the little realm where he, him- 
self, is king. 

You and I, as individuals, cannot at 
once establish peace or universal jus- 
tice, but we can enthrone generosity, 
kindliness, sympathy, in our lives. We 
can create an atmosphere of good will 
in our own homes and immediate sur- 
roundings. In this small domain, where 
each of us is powerful and for which 
each is personally responsible, we can 
make the Christmas spirit a present 
reality. 


strengthen Russia so tremendously 
that we would have a hard time stand- 
ing against her. 

Shortly after World War II we 
started helping western Europe to im- 
prove its people’s living conditions. 
One reason for this was to reduce the 
Communists’ chances of seizing power 
from within the various countries. 
But, as the rift between Soviet and 
non-Soviet states widened, American 
officials decided that we should also 
help protect the free nations of Europe 
against the threat of outright Russian 
aggression. 

In 1949, the United States and 11 
other countries signed the North At- 
lantic Treaty. In this document they 
declared that an attack upon the home- 
land of any one of them would be re- 
garded as an assault upon all. Thus 
Russia was warned that if she attacked 
Europe, she could expect American 
bombers over her cities immediately. 

The treaty also provided that the 
various nations involved should take 
cooperative action, in advance of a pos- 
sible war, to build up their defenses. 
Out of these provisions has grown 
the present North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, or NATO. 

A year ago this week, the 12 North 
Atlantic Treaty nations agreed to es- 
tablish a joint military force, and 
they called upon General Dwight 
Eisenhower to lead it. Eisenhower 
selected a group of experienced assist- 
ants from the United States, Britain, 
France, and other NATO countries. 
Then, in Paris last April, he officially 
opened his “Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers in Europe.” The name 
of this headquarters is generally ab- 
breviated to “SHAPE.” 

Eisenhower now commands a net- 
work of forces, spread through west- 
ern Europe from the Scandinavian 
countries to the Mediterranean. He 

(Continued on page 2} 
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RAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY NATIONS stand firm against Russia and her satellites 


NATO's Forces 


(Continued from page 1) 


has roughly 20 divisions of ground 
forces, many of which are now being 
trained in Western Germany. Six of 
“the divisions from the United 
States. Our allies furnish the rest. 


are 


A NATO member does not assign 
all its troops to General Eisenhower's 
command. Britain, the 
United States, for example, must em- 
ploy large numbers of soldiers in re- 
gions that are far from Europe. But 
the troops that the various nations do 
assign to SHAPE serve and receive 
training the of 
Eisenhower and his helpers. 

The NATO military organization 
does not consist of ground troops alone. 


France, and 


under supervision 


Sizable air and naval forces have also 
put at 
Numerous new airfields are being es- 
tablished in France and elsewhere as 
bases for NATO planes. 

Nationalities are well scrambled in 
the NATO defense force. Eisenhow- 
known officially as 


been Eisenhower's disposal. 


er’s chief assistant 
the Deputy Supreme Commander—is 
British Field Marshal Montgomery. 

In charge of ground, naval, and air 
forces in the central part of the west- 
ern European defense zone are two 
French officers and American. 
These three are directly under “Ike.” 


one 


Italy to Norway 
At the northern and southern ends 
of the line, set up 
two subordinate headquarters—one in 
Oslo, in Naples, 
Italy. 
NATO’s land, sea, and air operations 


Eisenhower has 


Norway; and one 


in and around Scandinavia are directed 
by a British admiral stationed at the 
Oslo headquarters. Most of those in 
the Mediterranean area are managed 
from Naples by Admiral Carney, who 
is an American. 

The largest and busiest of all the 
headquarters is Eisenhower's, located 
just outside of Paris. The SHAPE 
offices, which occupy a rambling group 
of buildings, employ several hundred 
military officers and others—represent- 
ing nearly all the NATO countries. 


These people are busy drawing up 
defense plans and making estimates of 
NATO’s future needs. Some officers, 
including Eisenhower and Montgom- 
ery, spend a great deal of time travel- 
ing over Europe to observe troop train- 
ing and inspect military installations. 

French and English are the two 
main languages used at the Paris 
headquarters. Special classes are con- 
ducted so as to make everyone who 
works there familiar with 
tongues. 


these 


Standing above Eisenhower’s com- 
mand in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization are various committees 
and planning groups consisting of rep- 
resentatives from all the member coun- 
tries. Of these, the main one to re- 
member is the North Atlantic Council. 
It is the top agency of NATO, and it 
consists of various cabinet officers 
from all members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

The Council has held a number of 
meetings since NATO was organized. 
The most recent of these was in Rome, 
about three weeks ago; and the next 
—scheduled for February—is to take 
place in Lisbon, Portugal. 

The leaders of NATO, both political 


and military, work under a load of 
tremendous problems and difficulties. 
Let us examine a few of these: 

1. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is made up of independent 
countries. No one of them can be re- 
quired to do anything against its will. 
As a result, progress is often hard and 
slow. General Eisenhower’s main 
trouble, according to close observers, 
is that he has “twelve bosses’’—the 
twelve governments of the NATO 
countries. 

2. The job of building new military 
strength is putting a terrific economic 
strain on the nations of western Eu- 
rope. Most of these countries were in 
extremely bad condition at the close 
of World War II. Factories, seaports, 
and railroad centers were in ruins; 
mining equipment was worn out; 
farms lacked machinery and fertilizer. 
Production was at a low ebb. There 
were shortages of practically every- 
thing that the people needed. 

Through the European Recovery 
Program, we helped the nations across 
the Atlantic to get back on their feet. 
At the time that the war in Korea be- 
gan, they seemed to be doing well. 

Lately, however, they have faced 


the tasks of raising sizable armies and 
of producing large quantities of weap- 
ons and other military supplies. It 
is as though a man who had just got 
out of bed, after a bad illness, were 
required to do severe physical labor. 

Western Europe can hardly stand 
the economic strain that is being 
placed upon it. As a result, the United 
States is being called upon to bear a 
huge share of the NATO financial bur- 
den. There is a difference of opinion 
in our country as to how much we can 
and should spend for this purpose. 

3. Closely connected with the eco- 
nomic problem is that of how much 
military strength NATO is to build. 
The North Atlantic allies want a 
strong enough force to give them good 
protection, but they do not want to 
cripple their economies. 


Present Strength 


As we have pointed out, Eisenhower 
now has about 20 divisions of troops 
(a full division contains about 18,000 
men). Some of these are not up to 
full strength. NATO leaders talk of 
having anywhere from 28 to 40 com- 
bat-ready divisions by the end of next 
year, and from 60 to 100 by 1954. 

4. Will troops from Western Ger- 
many be included among these divi- 
sions? Many NATO leaders hope so. 
It is widely felt that we cannot build 
a large enough army in anti-Soviet 
Europe without using German man- 
power. But the French, who have suf- 
fered severely at the hands of the 
Germans are reluctant to see a rebirth 
of German military power. 

These are among the problems that 
General Eisenhower, Field Marshal 
Montgomery, and top officials of all 
the NATO countries, must face and 
handle. Looming over the whole 
scene, moreover, are such questions 
as these: Does the NATO defense pro- 
gram represent steps in the right di- 
rection? If so, are we moving fast 
enough? 

As to the first point, most people 
agree that the formation of NATO 
has been a step in the right direction. 
Our defense officials estimate that the 
United States can, by cooperating in 
the North Atlantic group, help build 
the framework of a military force 2% 
times as large as any we could mobilize 
if we were working alone. 

Congress has on several occasions 
approved of U. S. participation in 
NATO. It has permitted President 
Truman to send our European allies 

(Concluded on page 3, column 1) 
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THIS CHART shows how the top command of NATO’s military force is set up. General Eisenhower and Field Marshal 
Montgomery are at the top, and the other leaders are responsible to them. The joint defense organization contains officers 
and enlisted men from practically all of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, 
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large amounts of money and military 
equipment. The Senate voted its ap- 
proval of our sending several army di- 
visions to Eisenhower. 

Many people, however, feel that 
NATO is not making big enough plans, 
and not building its strength fast 
enough. These people point to the 
fact that Russia and her satellites have 
large air forces, and far more ground 
divisions than the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries have made plans for 
raising. 

One frequently hears this argument: 
“Eisenhower’s army is so small that 
Moscow’s forces could surely overrun 
Europe without much trouble. We 
are wasting all our efforts unless we 
build a military organization that is 
strong enough to win. If the NATO 
armament and mobilization program is 
to be worth while at all, it should be 
greatly stepped up—regardless of the 
economic sacrifices that would be re- 
quired.” 

Defenders of NATO’s present pro- 
gram give the following reply: 

“In the near future, Eisenhower 
will have a standing force in western 
Europe that the Russians and their 
satellites could not overrun without 
a hard and probably long fight. Our 
troops, in case of war, would be using 
the latest types of weapons—includ- 
ing ‘small’ atom bombs and possibly 
even atomic artillery. It would, at 
best, take the Soviets a considerable 
period of time to break through the 
NATO forces—a period of time that 
might make the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

“Eisenhower’s combat-ready divi- 
sions would seek to hold back the ini- 
tial Soviet onslaught while the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries mobilized 
more soldiers, and while our Air Force 
bombed Moscow’s industrial centers 
and supply bases far behind the bat- 
tle lines.” 





The need for military secrecy makes 
it difficult for the general public to 
learn much about the strong and the 
weak points of the NATO military 
forces. But officials who have access 
to the details seem to feel that NATO’s 
growing strength is—with each pass- 
ing day—reducing Moscow’s chances 
for an easy victory in western Europe. 
And the less likelihood of victory that 
Moscow sees, the less likely she will 
be to start a war. 


Drafting Businessmen? 


Businessmen should be called to 
serve for a time in important govern- 
ment jobs, just as young men are 
drafted into the nation’s armed forces. 
That is what Erie Johnston, former 
chief of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, recently said after he re- 
turned to his old job as president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America. 

The 10 months he spent in the na- 
tion’s anti-inflation agency were the 
most “rewarding” of his life, Johnston 
declared. ‘“‘My experiences have helped 
me to find out how good the govern- 
ment and government workers are,” 
he added. 

Johnston believes that most busi- 
nessmen would strengthen their faith 
in our government and the way it oper- 
ates if they were to serve the nation 
for a short time. Moreover, he con- 
cludes, leaders of industry cannot ade- 
quately fulfill their responsibilities to 
the country unless they get firsthand 
knowledge of our democratic system in 
action. 
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Christmas Celebrations 


Customs Vary from Nation to Nation as Religious Observances 
Are Held Throughout the World 


HE customs of Christmas differ in 

countries throughout the world. 

In Sweden, Finland, and Norway, 
the season starts in mid-December and 
lasts until mid-January. For a month, 
there is a round of visiting back and 
forth. 

On Christmas Eve, in many Scandi- 
navian homes, the family and guests 
assemble in the dining room. Each 
person dips a piece of bread into a 
bowl of pork drippings and eats it to 
“bring luck.” Then follows lutfish, 
a flaky codfish, for the main course, 
and a rice pudding for dessert. These 
are special delicacies of the Scandi- 
navian Christmas Eve dinner. 

Early on Christmas morning, every- 
one goes to church. Often, in Sweden, 
the farm family glides over the 
crunchy snow in a horse-drawn sleigh; 
a flaming torch is used to light the way 
through the northern darkness. In 
Finland, young and old frequently 
travel to Christmas services by ski. 

The Christmas Day feast is after 
church. It may be roast goose stuffed 
with prunes and apples, sometimes a 
turkey as in the United States; or, 
in northern Finland, it may even be 
roast reindeer. 

In Germany, where the Christmas 
tree first came into use, the holiday is 
the occasion for family get-togethers. 
The children are taught to expect gifts 
from Kriss Kringle, the German Santa 
Claus, if they are good. On Christmas 
Eve, all the family assembles before 
the tree. Everyone joins in singing 
carols and then gifts are opened. 


Land of Mistletoe 


England is the land that made the 
mistletoe and holly popular as holiday 
decorations. Roast goose is a popu- 
lar Christmas Day dish. The old cere- 
mony of burning the Yule log is still 
observed in some parts of England. 

Tinkling of cowbells, yodeling, and 
the singing of Christmas carols are 
a big part of Christmas Eve in Switzer- 
land. Young people trudge through 
snow-covered village streets, sound- 
ing the cowbells and singing. After 
midnight church services, they may 
go by sleigh to a country cafe for 
coffee and cakes. On Christmas Day, 
they are off to the mountains for ski- 
ing; Christmas traditionally ushers in 
the winter sports season. 

In France and Italy, the religious 
side of Christmas is strongly empha- 





sized. Not only are there church serv- 
ices, but decorations in the homes are 
usually of a religious nature. Chief 
among these decorations is the creche, 
a cradle with the figure of the Christ 
child. About the cradle are figures 
of Joseph and Mary, the wise men 
with their gifts, and the cattle. 

In tiny Albania, pancakes are a 
special Christmas Eve treat.  Bul- 
garians burn a log on Christmas day 
and make wishes for the coming year 
as sparks are made to fly. In Greece, 
Christmas is a great day for family 
reunions. Hungarians like cakes dec- 
orated with poppy seeds and nuts as 
a Christmas treat. 


Latin America 


In Latin America each nation, too, 
has its native customs and special 
celebrations. Mexico celebrates with 
parties every night for a week before 
Christmas. The highlight of each 
evening is the breaking of the Pinata 
—an earthen jar filled with candy, 
fruit, and other gifts. The jar is 
suspended from the ceiling and each 
guest is blindfolded and given three 
chances to break the Pinata with a 
stick. When the jar is shattered, ev- 
eryone scrambles for the gifts. 

In Colombia, people dress in mas- 
querade costumes and sally forth on 
Christmas Eve. In some Peruvian 
towns, the main celebration comes on 
January 6 and is called the “Fiesta 
of the Three Kings.” 

In addition to Christmas, there is 
another great religious festival that 
is observed throughout the world in 
December. It is the Jewish festival 
of Hanukkah—Feast of Dedication. 

In 164 B. C., the Jews of Palestine 
defeated Antiochus, who had tried to 
abolish their religion and force Greek 
worship upon the Jewish people. With 
the defeat of Antiochus, the Jews were 
able to restore the sacred light in 
their Temple and resume their wor- 
ship. The anniversary of that victory 
for religious freedom has been ob- 
served ever since. 

Hanukkah this year is from Decem- 
ber 24 to December 31. One candle 
is lighted on each of the days in Jew- 
ish homes until eight burn together 
on the last day. Services commemorat- 
ing the relighting of the Temple light 
also are held in synagogues. And, 
because it is a joyous time, gifts are 
exchanged throughout the eight days. 








| Science News 











The American Red Cross has adopted 
a new method of artificial respira- 
tion. Known as the back-pressure arm- 
lift method, it has been used in Den- 
mark and Norway for some time. The 
new method is easy to learn, and isn’t 
as tiring on the rescuer as other meth- 
ods. Experts say that a small person 
can perform it successfully on a very 
heavy person. 

First, the victim is placed face down 
in a prone position with his arms bent 
at the elbows and placed under his 
head—one hand upon the other. His 
head is then turned slightly so that 
it rests on his hands. 

The rescuer kneels at the victim’s 
head. He places his hands on the 
victim’s back, with thumbs touching 
and the palms of his hands just be- 
low the victim’s armpits. The rescuer 
rocks forward slowly, elbows straight, 
until his arms are almost vertical, all 
the while putting pressure on the 
back. 

Next, the rescuer rocks backward 
slowly and slides his hands to the 
victim’s arms, just above the elbows, 
which are raised until resistance is 
felt at the victim’s shoulders. Then, 
the arms are dropped. This completes 
a full cycle, and is repeated 12 times a 
minute until the victim is revived. 


Africa’s largest airfield was opened 
recently at Entebbe, Uganda, the capi- 
tal city of the British protectorate. The 
runways, which are two miles long, 
can handle Britain’s biggest jets. The 
airfield has an important advantage in 
addition to its strategic position be- 
tween the Middle East and South Af- 
rica. It has good weather all year long. 


An 80-room building at Britain's 
atomic research plant is being heated 
by atomic power this winter instead of 
by coal. No one has to stoke the 
furnace either. Water heated by the 
atomic pile is being sent through 
pipes into the building. Other build- 
ings at the research station will soon 
be warmed in the same way. 


The Kaiser-Frazer Corporation will 
have a new car on the market some- 
time soon. The car, called the Allstate, 
will be sold by the Sears Roebuck and 
Company in a limited number of its 
stores. A few cars will be on sale by 
Christmas. The Allstate is similar, 
in appearance, to the Henry J—an- 
other Kaiser-Frazer product. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 

















AMERICAN RED CROSS 
USING the system of artificial respira- 
tion that has recently been adopted by 
the Red Cross and other groups 
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The Story of the Week 








Enjoy Yourselves! 


This is the last issue of The 
American Observer to appear be- 
fore the Christmas holidays: The 
next issue of the paper will be 
dated January 7, 1952. We wish 
our readers a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 











Major Events of 1951 


Here are some highlights of events 
which took place during the past 12 
months: 

An addition was made to our Con- 
stitution—the first since 1933. The 
22nd amendment, ratified by three 
fourths of the states last February, 
prohibits Presidents from running for 
third terms. 

Early in May, the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee issued its re- 
port of widespread criminal activities 
in the country after almost a year of 
probes. The investigating group’s dis- 
coveries of crime in our cities made 
sensational headlines in the past year. 

The Iranian government, after pro- 
longed bickering with Britain, took 
over British-controlled oil interests 
within Iran’s borders last spring. This 
event was later followed by Egyptian 
demands that England get out of the 
Suez Canal area. 

Representatives of some 51 nations 
gathered in San Francisco last Sep- 
tember to witness the formal signing 
Russia 
and a few other countries refused to 


of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


sign the peace document. 

The atom bomb was front-page news 
in 1951. Last spring and fall the U. S. 
exploded a number of new types of 
bombs. Early in October, President 
Truman announced that Russia had 
exploded another atomic missile—her 
second on record. 

In an election contest between La- 
borites and Conservatives, Britain’s 
Conservative World War II leader, 
Winston Churchill, once again became 
head of his country’s government late 
in October. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation countries held two big meetings 
this year—the first at Ottawa in Sep- 


MARINE CORPS 
ONE OF MANY WAYS in which the helicopter is used by our armed forces. 
While the big “windmill” hovers close to the ground, cargo can be lowered to 
infantry troops by rope or cable. 


tember, and the second at Rome last 
month. 

During the United Nations meet- 
ings which opened in November, the 
free world made new disarmament pro- 
posals. These suggestions are now 
being discussed at UN parleys. 

The prolonged efforts to make peace 
in Korea have been frequently in the 
headlines. Truce talks between UN 
and Communist representatives began 
last July, but no final agreement has 
been reached as we go to press. 


Coal Shortage in Europe 


Many citizens of western Europe 
will shiver with cold this winter un- 
less they get additional supplies of 
coal. West Germany, a country which 
is the world’s fourth largest coal pro- 
ducer, is particularly short of the fuel 
this year. 

European countries are short of coal 
largely because more and more of the 
mineral is being used by their ex- 
panding industries, especially by the 
arms factories. Too, West Germany 
is required to export some of her coal 
to other countries in order to fulfill 
certain agreements. 

Actually, the free nations of Europe 
produce more coal now than they did 
before the start of World War II— 
an estimated 1% billion tons last year. 
Nevertheless, the continent cannot 
meet its fuel needs even though it 
buys an additional 3 million tons of 
the fuel from the United States every 
month. 

American and European leaders are 
now striving to step up the continent’s 
coal output. Mining experts say that 
Europe could turn out all the coal it 
needs if a few modern machines were 
put to work in the mines. Efforts are 
now being made to send some of this 
needed equipment to Europe under 
our foreign aid program. 


Value of Helicopters 


“The most important new tactic (in 
the Korean war) has been the use of 
helicopters as combat transports,” 
says Hanson Baldwin, military writer 
for the New York Times. Baldwin 
points out that the whirlybirds have 
opened up a new, swift way to trans- 


port fully equipped troops to moun- 
tain peaks, and to numerous places 
which are hard to reach by any other 
means. 

Helicopters have proved themselves 
valuable from the start of the Korean 
fighting. The wingless craft have 
been widely used to carry men to 
strategic areas, spot enemy positions, 
and carry battle equipment to the 
fighting front when it was needed. 

But it is for their errands of mercy 
that the ’copters have become best 
known. A number of whirlybirds, as- 
signed to rescue work, have taken 
thousands of wounded and stranded 
UN soldiers from the Korean battle- 
fields to safety. The strange craft 
are ideal for this purpose. With their 
whirling three-bladed rotors, the heli- 
copters can fly straight up and down 
and land in tiny spots which other air- 
craft or trucks cannot reach. 

If efforts to bring peace to Korea 
fail, the UN leaders expect to make 
further use of the wingless craft. In 
fact, all branches of our armed forces 
—the Army, Navy, Marines, and the 
Air Force—have already set up or 
are about to organize special helicopter 
units. Moreover, new ’copters are 
being built which can carry up to 40 
fully equipped soldiers to the battle- 
field at one time, instead of 20 as 
at present. 


Lawmakers at Work 


When vacationing lawmakers _re- 
turn to Capitol Hill early next month, 
they will find a great deal of work 
awaiting them. Among numerous 
other tasks, the legislators will be 
asked to act on some of the findings 
and recommendations of three con- 
gressional committees now probing 
certain activities. 

The returning congressmen will be 
given suggestions for new laws to 
help keep corruption out of the na- 
tion’s tax agency—the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Members of this 
agency are now being investigated by 
a special House committee headed by 
Democratic Representative Cecil King 
of California. 

Congress will also be asked to study 
proposals for new laws regulating 
election campaigns. Led by Senator 
Guy Gillette of Iowa, a Senate com- 
mittee is studying the methods and 
amounts of money used by political 


candidates when they seek public office. 

Some of the most important reports 
which will face the lawmakers next 
month have to do with the nation’s 
arms output. A senate group, headed 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson, a Demo- 
crat from Texas, is studying the coun- 
try’s defense production problems. A 
short time ago, Johnson’s committee 
charged that America’s output of 
weapons is falling short of the goals 
set by defense leaders. Defense Mobi- 
lization chief Charles Wilson disagreed 
with the committee’s charges. 


Sudanese Puzzle 


Leaders of the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, the large African land just south 
of Egypt, are increasing their demands 
that British officials get out of their 
country. But the Sudanese people 
cannot agree on their land’s future. 

For several years now, some of 
Sudan’s 8 million people have talked 
about ending the arrangement which 
permits Egypt and Britain to rule 
their country jointly. Some Sudanese 
want independence. Others would 
like the United Nations to govern the 
Sudan until it can stand on its own 
feet. Still others feel their land should 
join Egypt. In fact, Egypt already 
has claimed the Sudan as part of her 
own territory. 

Now, the Egyptian government 
wants Sudan’s people to vote immedi- 
ately on the question of uniting their 
land with Egypt. However, Britain 
argues that the African country should 
decide its future at free elections to 
be held some time next year. 

Meanwhile, as England and Egypt 
quarrel bitterly over the control of 
the Suez Canal area, both nations are 
closely watching events in the Sudan. 
About one third the size of the United 
States, the African territory is impor- 
tant to Egypt because it controls the 
headwaters of the mighty Nile River 
—a vital water source for irrigating 
Egypt’s farm crops. Britain, with her 
colonial prestige and control on the 
wane everywhere, tries to hold on to 
her remaining foreign possessions for 
a while longer. 


Students Take Action 


“How come you are on your way to 
the polls so early in the morning?” 


asked a surprised friend of his neigh- 





= wGM 
GEORGE MURPHY AND KEENAN WYNN, ina scene from It’s a Big Country, 
new movie by MGM. The makers of this entertaining picture have sought to 
give—in a series of eight episodes—a balanced view of life in the United States. 
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The first man 
those 
They put signs 

‘Every desir- 
able citizen goes to the polls on elec- 


bor on election day. 
turned his head and said, “It’s 
crusading teen agers. 

everywhere which read, 


They’ve plumb 


” 


tion day.’ got me 
scared not to vote. 

This conversation took place on an 
election day last month in a small 
American town. It shows one of the 
many ways in which a growing num- 
ber of the nation’s youths are taking 


Roy Campanella 


Mave} 






ACME WIDE WORLD 


Dick Button 


polls, will try to seize the governmeit 
by force can be known only after the 
election results are in. 


UN and Disarmament 


The world is anxiously waiting to 
hear some words of hope from the 
United Nations General Assembly 
meetings at Paris. The news people 
want to hear most is that all nations 
will agree to destroy their weapons of 
war and work for pee ace. 





Florence Chadwick 
SEVEN OF THE U. S. ATHLETES who made outstanding records in the world of sports this year 


IN SPORTS 


WIDE WORLD 


Maureen Connolly 


ACME 


Ben Hogan 


Bob Richards 





BIG YEAR 











S 1951 comes to a close, sports 
fans are looking back over an 
eventful year: 

Basketball. The University of Ken- 
tucky, led by All-American Bill Spivey, 
won the national intercollegiate tour- 
nament, defeating Kansas State Col- 


has been one of the leading offensive 
linemen for the second year in a row. 

Track. Bob Richards, a minister 
and a teacher at La Verne College in 
California, became the second man in 
history to top 15 feet in the pole vault. 
Later he won the national decathlon 
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in recent months. 

Social studies groups in a Passaic, 
New Jersey, high school served as 
free baby sitters to make it possible 
for voting mothers to go to the polls 
on election day last month. 

In Schenectady, New York, high 
school students wanted a playground 
for their neighborhood. The boys 
and girls worked out plans for a rec- 
reation area and took their proposals 
to city officials for action. 


special, one-week disarmament talks. 
We do not yet know what will come of 
the various arms reduction proposals 
which the free nations and Soviet 
Russia made to the UN last week. 
However, during the drawn-out, and 
often heated debates of the special 
parley, many of the long-standing dis- 
putes between the Communist and the 
democratic world were aired. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky in- 
sisted that atomic bombs must be de- 


won their third world’s championship 
in a row, defeating the New York 
Giants, National League champions, 
four games to two in the World Series. 

“Yogi” Berra, the Yankees’ catcher, 
was voted the most valuable player in 
the American League. Roy Campa- 
nella, catcher on the Brooklyn team, 
won the honor in the National League. 

Football. According to the Associ- 
ated Press football poll, the 10 leading 
college teams, in the order of their 


supreme test of athletic 

Golf. For the third time in four 
years, Ben Hogan of Fort Worth, 
Texas, was named Golfer of the Year 
in a poll of sports experts. 

The women’s open championship 
was won by Betsy Rawls of Austin, 
Texas, but Mildred “Babe” Zaharias 
of Chicago, who triumphed in a num- 
ber of major tournaments, was chosen 
Golfer of the Year among women. 

In junior golf play, 16-year-old Ar- 
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ernment. each nation to see that disarmament outstanding offensive players. Bob singles title for women a few days be- 
agreements are kept. Ward, Maryland University guard, fore her 17th birthday. 


Iranians at the Polls 


How many people of Iran are be- 
hind their Premier, Mohammed Mossa- 
degh, in his fight to keep the British 
out of the Middle Eastern land? The 
answers to this and other questions on 
Iran’s policies will be known when the 
final count is made of the votes cast 
in the country’s latest election. 

Though the Iranian balloting took 
place early this month, all the votes 
had not yet been counted as of last 
week. It takes election officials a long 
time to tally all the land’s ballots be- 
cause many of the roads are bad and 
communications are poor in Iran. 
Most political observers feel that Mos- 
sadegh will continue as head of Iran’s 
government. 

Mossadegh called the election as a 
national “vote of confidence” for the 
stand he had taken earlier this year 
to seize British-controlled oil wells and 
refineries within Iran’s borders. More- 
over, the Iranian Premier wanted to 
find out if his people back him up in 
his efforts to join neighboring Mos- 
lem countries in setting up a Middle 
Eastern defense system. 

Several days after the election, Com- 
munist students in Iran rioted, and 
many people were injured. Whether 
the Communists, if they lose at the 
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First Man: 
house?” 

Second Man: 
chine, furnace, and lawnmower! 

* 

A displaced youth, aged 11, was at- 
tending an American school for the first 
time. Asked by the teac he r in a geogra- 
phy class what “U.S.S.R.” stands for, the 
youngster said, without hesitation: 

“The Union of Silently Swallowed Re- 
publics.” 


“Do you run things at your 


“Yeah, the washing ma- 


rrr) 


* 

Somewhat overwhelmed by a flowery 
introduction praising his ‘charm and 
ability, the speaker faced the audience 
and began his address: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I can hardly 
wait to hear what I’m going to say. 


* 

He: “What would you say if I told 
you that I had traveled one thousand 
miles through snow and ice with my dog 
team, just to see you?” 

She: “I’d say that was a lot of mush.” 

* 


“Doctor, can’t you cure me of 
I snore so loudly I wake my- 


Patient: 
snoring? 
self up.” ; 

Doctor: “In that case, I advise you to 
sleep in another room.” 

* 

Drill Sergeant: “Wipe that opinion off 

your face.” 


A cynic is one who doesn’t care what 
happens so long as it doesn’t happen to 
him. 

* 

Celebrity: “Do I have the pleasant ex- 
pression you desire?” 

Photographer: “Yes.” 

Celebrity: “Well, it’s hurting my face, 
so hurry up with the picture.” 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“All in favor of my turning the page, 
signify by saying ‘Aye.’” 


Dick Savitt of Orange, New Jersey, 
was among the top men players of the 
year. He won the Australian and 
British championships, but an injured 
leg hindered him in competition for 
the U. S. men’s title, which went to 
Frank Sedgman of Australia. 

The U. S. girls’ champion was Anita 
Kanter of Santa Monica, California. 
The junior boys champion was Ted 
Rogers of Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Skating. Dick Button of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, won the U. S. figure 
skating championship for the sixth 
year in a row, and the world title for 
the fourth consecutive time. 

Sonya Klopfer, a 16-year-old Brook- 
lyn girl, became the U. S. and North 
American women’s champion in figure 
skating. 

Swimming. Pat McCormick, 21- 
year-old aquatic star from Los Ange- 
les, won all three of the national 
women’s diving events for the second 
year in succession. Florence Chad- 
wick, of San Diego, swam across the 
English Channel from France to Brit- 
ain last year, and from Britain to 
France this year. She is the only wo- 
man to swim the Channel both ways. 

Ford Konno of Hawaii and Wayne 
Moore of Yale University were two of 
the leading male swimmers. 
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War Refugees 


(Continued from page 1) 


Some 80 countries have cooperated 
with the agency. As has already been 
pointed out, about 300,000 of the ref- 
ugees have come to the United States. 
Australia, Israel, and Canada are other 
nations which have admitted large 
numbers of Europe’s uprooted people. 

In 1948 Congress passed the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. This act, as 
amended, has authorized the admission 
of 341,000 displaced persons into the 
United States. These persons are 
mostly victims of Nazi persecution. 
The law also permitted the entry of 
about 55,000 people of German ethnic 
origin who were expelled from their 
homes in eastern Europe when the 
Communists took over. Members of 
this group are commonly referred to 
as ‘“‘expellees.” 

What is required of refugees com- 
ing to the United States? 

The character, loyalty, and history of 
each individual seeking admission are 
carefully checked. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Immigra- 
tion Service, and the Army’s Counter- 
Intelligence Corps all cooperate in the 
examination. 

Each refugee must be sponsored by 
an individual or group already in the 
United States. The sponsor must guar- 
antee that housing and employment 
are available, and that the refugees 
will not become public charges. 


In what countries did the refugees 
who have come here originally live? 

According to the figures of the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, the U. S. 
agency which has supervised the refu- 
gee program in this country, about 46 
per cent of the newcomers once lived 
in Poland. Approximately 28 per cent 
were originally natives of the little 
saltic countries of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. These three lands were 
all swallowed up by the Soviet Union 
during World War II. About 10 per 
cent of the refugees to the United 
States were once natives of Russia. 

Where have they settled? 

They have made 
state of the union as well as in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, and Puerto Rico. The 
largest number—about 76,000—settled 
initially in New York State. Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Michigan, 
and Ohio have also opened their doors 


homes in every 


to large numbers of refugees. 


How are they making a living? 

Upon their arrival in this country, 
about 28 per cent of the newcomers 
went into farm work. Approximately 
15 per cent were employed in house- 
hold work. Most of the rest have taken 
jobs in offices, in the 
building trades, or in other industrial 
A relatively few of them 
scientists, or members of 


factories, in 


enterprises. 
are doctors, 
other professions. 

It is impossible to say how many 
refugees have changed their jobs since 
they first came here. It is known that 
there has been a considerable turn- 
over among those who went to work 
on farms. Many of these people have 
moved to cities. 

Are the refugees turning out to be 
good workers and good future citi- 
zens? 

Evidence indicates that the great 
majority of employers are satisfied 
with the work of the refugees. A con- 





WIDE WORLD 


ELLIS ISLAND in New York Bay has been the gateway to America for more 


than 16 million immigrants in the last 50 vers. 


Today it is used principally as 


a detention station for foreigners whose a¢ «ission is under question. 


tractor in Washington, D. C., is much 
pleased with the 15 or so whom he em- 
ploys as carpenters. A foundry owner 
in the Middle West has given employ- 
ment to quite a number of refugees, 
who, he says, are extremely industri- 
ous and conscientious workers. The 
manager of a large farming enter- 
prise in New Jersey is so well pleased 
with the refugees he employs that 
he wants to bring more here. 

There have been a small number of 
cases where the refugees have not done 
satisfactory work. There have also 
been some cases where employers have 
not treated refugees fairly. Fortu- 
nately, cases of both kinds are few and 
far between. Officials of the Displaced 
Persons Commission believe that 95 
per cent of the resettlement cases 


resettled, but a new type of refugee has 
appeared—the person who is fleeing 
from Communist persecution behind 
the Iron Curtain. Hundreds are risk- 
ing their lives every week to get out 
of the Communist-dominated lands. 

A dramatic example is seen in the 
story of Jaroslav Konvalinka and 
Karel Truksa. Early in September, 
they were living in fear-ridden Czecho- 
slovakia behind the Iron Curtain. To- 
day they and their families are set- 
tled down in the United States, no 
longer troubled by the threat of secret 
police and prison camps. 

Konvalinka and Truksa are employed 
in a New Jersey factory which makes 
electric trains. As they watch the lit- 
tle trains streak around the tracks, 
the sight recalls to them memories of 





ACME 


IMMIGRATION OFFICIALS at Ellis Island here make a final check to see 
that these refugees meet required standards of admission to the United States. 
Most immigrants today, however, are checked aboard the ship on which they arrive. 


have worked out satisfactorily, both 
to the employer and the employee. 

Many of the refugee families are 
already taking an active part in the 
civic life of their communities. A 
considerable number of young men 
among the displaced persons have vol- 
unteered for military duty and are 
fighting in Korea. Practically all the 
newcomers are looking forward to be- 
coming full-fledged citizens. 

Why is there likely to be a refugee 
problem for some time to come? 


Nearly all the displaced persons who 
were victims of the Nazis have been 


their flight from Czechoslovakia. The 
story of their dramatic escape made 
news throughout the democratic coun- 
tries of the world earlier this fall. 

Jaroslav Konvalinka was the engi- 
neer of a train which traveled daily 
between Prague, capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the town of Asch, a few 
hundred yards from the border of 
Western Germany. A spur track con- 
tinued from Asch on into Western 
Germany, but the line had not been 
used since the Communists had cut 
off travel between Czechoslovakia and 
the West. 

Konvalinka and Truksa, a train dis- 


patcher, had long dreamed of the day 
when they could get out from under 
Communist rule. Finally they decided 
on a daring plan. On a certain day 
they made arrangements for their 
families to get on the train at stations 
between Prague and Asch. They had 
to be careful because the conductor 
of the train was known to be an ardent 
Communist. 

As the train came into Asch, it did 
not slow down but picked up speed. 
It roared past the station and through 
the freight yards. The conductor 
pulled the emergency brake, but noth- 
ing happened. Konvalinka had acted 
daringly to put the brakes out of com- 
mission. 

When the train came to the spur 
track, the engine sped onto the rails 
leading across the border. Truksa had 
secretly visited the spot the day before 
and had thrown the switch. In an- 
other minute the train had crossed 
the Czech border, past the amazed 
guards who were powerless to stop it, 
into Western Germany. The engineer 
and the dispatcher had made good 
their escape. 

A short time later a U. S. sponsor 
was found for the Konvalinka and 
Truksa families. He guaranteed the 
men jobs and a place to live for them- 
selves and their families. They ar- 
rived here late last month, eager to 
become American citizens. 

How other refugees from Commu- 
nist-controlled lands will be taken care 
of looms as a big problem. The Inter- 
national Refugee Organization winds 
up its work on December 31 and goes 
out of existence. The same date 
marks a great reduction in the U. S. 
program for admitting refugees. 


Are any steps being taken to meet 
the problem posed by the refugees 
from Communist persecution? 


Recently the United States played a 
leading part in calling a conference 
in Brussels, Belgium, to consider new 
measures permitting migration from 
Europe in the future. It was hoped 
to establish a new agency to supervise 
refugee work after IRO goes out of 
existence. As these words are writ- 
ten, the conference is still in session. 
Just what plans will be worked out 
cannot be told at this time. 

Congress is also expected to look 
into the matter when it meets next 
month. Some of our lawmakers feel 
that we should take prompt steps to 
permit refugees from Communist lands 
to come to this country. They say 
that so long as we are encouraging 
these people to flee from communism, 
it is only right to offer them a haven 
in the United States. Moreover, the 
skills of many of these people are 
badly needed in some industries. 

Other Congressmen feel that it 
would be unwise to open our gates to 
large numbers of people from Com- 
munist-dominated lands. Some of these 
people, they contend, might turn out 
to be spies. Furthermore, their pres- 
ence in this country might take jobs 
away from native Americans, once the 
present manpower shortage has ended. 


Are the refugees the only immi- 
grants who have been coming into 
this country since the end of World 
War II? 


No. Altogether, about 200,000 for- 
eigners a year have been entering the 
United States and making new homes 
for themselves over here. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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War Refugees (Concluded) 


A REFUGEE FROM LATVIA, the girl at right 
Her parents are 


Millsaps College in Mississippi. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
A NEW FLAG and new future loom 
for young Jacob Korman arriving in 
New York. He spent his infant years 
in a concentration camp in Germany. 


BARBERING is the vocation which this 
Polish-born refugee has chosen. He is 
now studying his trade at a special 
school in Dallas, Texas. 




































































pes with her roommate at 
mployed as farm workers. 




















































































































SUGAR BEETS have been improved 
through experiments carried on by this 
Russian-born couple who now live in 


Utah. Both are scientists. 





CUTTING LEATHER for sandals is 
the work of Hertz Blumstein, a former 
displaced person. His father once owned 
a shoe factory in Poland. 





mo 
A PET HOSPITAL in California is where Rubin Sujohn, who came from Armenia, 
works. An assistant veterinarian, he is shown here examining a worried “patient.” 











Letters From Readers 











I think Britain has every right 
to protect her interests in the Suez 
Canal. Because Egypt is much too 
weak to protect the water route, the 
job must be done by England. If this 
strategic area should fall into Com- 
munist hands, the entire defense sys- 
tem of the free nations would be 
threatened. 

MARGARET PEARSON, 
Turtle Lake, Wisconsin. 


* 


It seems to me that Britain should 
give Egypt a chance to guard the 
Suez Canal without outside interfer- 
ence. If the Middle Eastern land is 
given the responsibility of defending 
the Suez area, Egypt will, I believe, 
willingly cooperate with the world’s 
free nations in building defenses. On 
the other hand, if England continues 
to demand certain rights in Egypt, 
the Egyptians will never work with 
the British in the struggle against 
communism. 

RONALD ROLLINS, 

Oak Hill, West Virginia. 


* 


I believe that Spain can become a 
valuable ally to our country. For one 
thing, Spain is ideally located for de- 
fense bases. Secondly, the Spanish na- 
tion has valuable natural resources 
which can be used for building arms. 

If we give aid to Spain and accept 
her as an ally, we will help make that 
country prosperous. In time, this pros- 
perity may assist the people of Spain 
in achieving a democratic government. 

KENNETH Brurree, 
East Hartford, Connecticut. 
7 


I think Spain’s General Franco is 
bargaining for all the benefits he can 
squeeze out of us. He is offering air 
and sea bases in return for large 
quantities of American aid. Actually, 
we can get along without the use of 








Spanish bases. We should not pay a 
high price for them. Moreover, if 
Franco really wants to fight commu- 
nism, why doesn’t he offer us the 
bases in his country without demand- 
ing aid in return for them? 

MARIAN SWANSON, 

Newell, Iowa. 














I was very much interested in your 
article on “Friendly Turks.” I envy 
the young Americans who have had a 
chance to live with farm families in 
other lands. I am glad that youths of 
our country are getting an opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas with the people 
of foreign countries. 

JEAN SILVESTRE, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

* 

Your article, “Education Week is 
a Challenge,” was very interesting. 
Tomorrow’s leaders are being trained 
in our schools of today. Unless all 
young people have a chance to get a 
good education, our country will not 
have capable leaders and good citizens. 
I am strongly in favor of spending 
more money than we now do to help 
improve our schools. 

JANET CARVATI, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
* 

(Address letters to this column to 
teaders Say—, THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 








Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
whose 


or phrase meaning is most 


nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Reconciling (rék’iin-sil-ing) mili- 
tary and economic needs in the NATO 
countries is difficult. a) discussing 
(b) determining (c) balancing (d) 
agreeing on. 

2. Trying to allay (4-l4’) the coun- 
tries’ fears presents another problem. 
(a) arouse (b) quiet (c) recognize 
(d) discover. 

3. Apprehension (ip’ré-hén’shun) 
among the nations can_ seriously 
weaken NATO. (a) rivalry (b) de- 
bate (c) fear (d) too little trade. 

4. The NATO meeting in Rome 
brought forth the divergence (di 
vérg-éns) among the nations. (a) 
agreement (b) disagreement (c) need 
for unity (d) high degree of coopera- 
tion. 

(non-kon-form’ 
ists) often become refugees. (a) peo- 
ple who refuse to follow majority 


5. Non-conformists 





views and customs (b) people who fol- 
low established customs (c) underfed 
children (d) scientists and politicians. 

6. Ethnic (éth’nik) groups of peo- 
ple (a) have the same religion (b) 
are from the same race (c) agree in 
their political views (d) are crimi- 
nally inclined. 

7. The United States is evaluating 
(é-vili-it-ing) its refugee program. 

planning to extend 
(c) studying the worth of 
away with. 


(a) revising (b 


d) doing 


8. The wisdom of curtailing (kur- 
tal-ing) the program is being widely 
debated. (a) expanding (b) spend- 
ing more money on (c) bothering sen- 
ators with (d) cutting down on. 


Migrate has come to us from the 
Latin. The early Romans used migrare 
to express the idea of moving from one 
place to another. We apply the word 
today to peoples who leave their homes 
to establish new ones elsewhere, as 
well as to birds and other animals that 
move to different areas as the seasons 
change. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As an Interior Decorator 


UCCESS as an interior decorator 

depends upon a number of factors. 
Artistic talent and imagination are 
essential. Business sense, the ability 
to get along with people and a wide 
knowledge of art, furniture, fabrics, 
design, and the like are equally im- 
portant. 

Getting the necessary background 
for a career as an interior decorator 
is a long-term proposition. If you are 
considering the work, you have prob- 
ably had some practicé il courses in art 
and you should have read rather widely 
in the field. You may also have tried 
your hand at re-doing some of the 
rooms at home. In other words, you 
have probably begun your preparation. 

To continue your education, you can 
take courses in free hand and mechan- 
ical drawing, geometry, history, and 
literature in high school. Your edu- 
cation beyond high school depends 
largely upon your individual situation. 
Authorities recommend that interior 
decorators have at least two years in 
college plus three or four years in a 
professional school of interior decorat- 
ing. In college you should concentrate 
on history of art, applied art, econom- 
ics, literature, history, and languages. 
Your professional study will be tech- 
nical in nature. 

Trade schools or an informal ap- 
prenticeship in an interior decorating 
shop may be open to you if you do not 
want to go to college. Either would 
give you a good practical start, but 
you would find it necessary to add to 
your background either through night 
courses or through independent study. 


All interior decorators, no matter 
how extensive their preliminary edu- 
‘vation may be, must continue their 
study throughout their working ca- 
reers. New fabrics and new building 
materials are constantly being pro- 
duced, and styles and other factors 
that affect decorating change. 

A brief outline of the way in which 
an interior decorator works explains 
why a varied background is essential. 
When called upon to do a job, a dec- 
orator consults the client to see what 
his tastes are, what purpose the room 
or building is to serve, what colors 
are wanted, and what style the interior 
is to be—modern, early American, or 
French Renaissance, let us say. The 
client may not know exactly what he 
wants and the decorator must make 
suggestions. He must often present 
several groups of sketches, together 
with color samples and materials, in 
order to find a satisfactory scheme of 
decoration. 

As a last step, the decorator selects 
the materials, estimates the costs (he 
usually must stay within a budget), 
makes the necessary purchases, and 
supervises the job as it is carried out. 

Whether or not you get professional 
training in this field, you will prob- 
ably begin your working career at the 
bottom of the ladder—as a salesperson 
in a furniture store, as a secretary, as 
a stock clerk, or as a draftsman. 

Decorators may be associated with 
established businesses—department or 
furniture stores or decorating firms; 
or they mfiy work independently. Of- 
ten a skilled decorator can build a prof- 
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Historical Backgrounds - - - 


HE hope that we and our allies 

together can build enough power to 
enforce peace has led the United States 
into a growing number of military 
agreements with friendly nations in 
Europe, in Latin America, and in the 
Pacific. 

American government leaders argue 
that we can frighten Communist Rus- 
sia so that she will not dare to start 
a war—if we and our allies are strong. 
If Russia starts a world conflict, de- 
fense planners say, we will be able 
to win more easily if allies are lined 
up before fighting starts. 

The American attitude toward alli- 
ances was quite different in the past. 
From the time of George Washington 
until after World War II, we tried to 
stay out of wars by being neutral— 
that is, by trying not to take sides in 
international disputes. We became mil- 
itary other nations against 
an aggressor only after we actually 
became invoived in the conflict. 

In 1796, Washington outlined the 
policy we followed for so long. We 
should, he said, “steer clear of perma- 
nent alliances” with foreign nations 
insofar as it is possible to do so. In 
his day, Europe seemed far away from 
American shores, and her quarrels, in 
Washington’s opinion, were not our 
concern. 

For a good part of our history, we 
were able to keep from getting seri- 
ously involved in the world’s troubles. 
We fought wars with Britain, Mexico, 


allies of 


and Spain; but, for the most part, we 
were free to build up our democracy 
and prosperity with little interference 
or danger from other nations. 

As World War I began in Europe in 
1914, President Woodrow Wilson de- 
clared that we would be neutral. 
man submarine attacks on our ship- 
ping, plus the fear that Germany 
might be a powerful enemy of ours if 
she won the war in Europe, brought us 
into the conflict on the side of Great 
Britain and France in 1917. Just as 
soon as the war ended, however, we 
broke off all military alliances and 
refused to join the League of Nations. 


Ger- 





WIDE WORLD 
GEORGE WASHINGTON hoped that 
America would be able to avoid perma- 
nent alliances with other nations 


New Alliances 


When the Second World War began 
in 1939, we still tried to be neutral 
and to stay out of the conflict. After 
the fall of France in 1940, however, 
public opinion in this country drasti- 
cally changed. Many Americans who 
had previously urged neutrality now 
began to fear that victory for Adolf 
Hitler and his fascist partners would 
pave the way for an eventual attack 
upon the United States. 

In 1941, Congress passed the lend- 
lease law permitting us to supply Brit- 
ain and her allies with arms. We 
hoped that our weapons would help 
Britain and France win while we kept 
out of the fighting. This was no longer 
a neutral policy, but we did not actually 
enter into a military alliance with the 
3ritish and French. 

The Japanese attack in 1941 ended 
whatever hope there was left of our 
remaining at peace. Once again, after 
actually becoming involved in the war, 
we formed military alliances with 
friendly nations to win the conflict. 

In the years since World War II 
ended, we have maintained and 
strengthened our military alliances, 
in addition to becoming a member of 
the United Nations. Will these alli- 
ances help us to enforce peace? No 
one knows for certain. All we know 
is that the lack of such alliances did 
not keep us out of two world wars. 
Whether having such alliances will 
prove to be a better policy, only time 
will tell. 





‘Study Guide 











Refugees 


1. Why did so many people become 
refugees in Europe after World War II? 

2. How did the UN and our country 
act to meet the refugee problem? 


3. What requirements must a refugee 
meet to be admitted to the United States? 
From what countries did the new- 
Pes to the U. S. come, and where are 
they settling? 


5. How has the resettlement program 
worked out? 
_ 6. In what way are Jaroslav Konva- 
linka and Karel Truksa typical of a 
new type of refugee? 

7. What steps are being taken to meet 
the problem posed by refugees from 
Communist-dominated lands? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the United States should continue its 
program of helping European refugees? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Have any European refugees settled 
“" your community during the last few 
years? If so, has the community done 
anything special to help them become ad- 
justed to American life? 


NATO 


1. What countries are members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 
Why have they banded together? 

. Describe the force 
General Eisenhower. 

3. What are some of the evidences 
that NATO is a truly international 
group? 


now headed by 


4. List some of the problems involved 
in making NATO an effective organiza- 
tion. 


5. How has Congress ee of U.S. 
participation in NATO 


6. What arguments are put forth by 
those who think that NATO’s present 
program is too small? 

7. How do those who defend the pres- 
ent program support their views? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of our participation 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion? Why or why not? 

Do you think that the present pro- 
gram is being carried out on a sufficient 
scale to be effective in stopping the Com- 
munists? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name some of the big events that 
took place in 1951. 

2. Why are helicopters of great value 
on the battlefield? 

3. What are some of the problems 
congressmen will be asked to study when 


they return to the nation’s capital next 
month? 
4. How are the Sudanese people di- 


vided over their country’s future? 

5. Describe the ways in which some 
high school students are taking an active 
part in community affairs. 

6. What big issues were involved in 
Iran’s recent elections? 

7. Describe some of the outstanding 
sports events of the past 12 months. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


(c) balancing; 2. (b) quiet; 3. (c) 
fear; 4. (b) disagreement; 5. (a) people 
who refuse to follow majority views and 
customs; 6. (b) are from the same race; 
7. (ec) estimating the worth of; 8. (d) 
cutting down on. 





